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Swami and Friends: Exploring Fear and Childhood in R.K. Narayan’s Fiction 

In childhood fears and secrecies and furtive acts happen to be the natural state of life, 
adopted instinctively for survival in a world dominated by adults... R.K. Narayan in My 
Days: A Memoir 

‘In our country we don’t know how to handle children without impairing their development.’- 
— Raman in R.K. Narayan’s ‘Hungry Child’ 

In R.K.Narayan’s novella The Dark Room the central female protagonist Savitri is 
irrevocably frustrated by her position in the world. Being trapped in an ineffectual marriage, 
she fails to connect with her philandering husband, while her other relationships too, as 
described in the novel, do not promise much hope. Her recurrent withdrawal and refuge in the 
titular dark room only further underlines her forlorn miserable existence. Savitri’s desperate 
efforts to escape from her frustrating situation are ultimately thwarted by various conspiring 
circumstances, as she is ultimately forced to return to her bleak world of existence. In his 
story, Narayan only hints at Savitri’s childhood without portraying her earlier life in great 
detail. In course of her inexorable misery and trauma as a homemaker, Savitri articulates her 
experience of constant ‘fear’ in the world. She laments as to how ‘fear’ always prevailed as 
an over dominant emotion throughout her life, ever since her childhood. This memorable 
utterance of Savitri also asserts the fact that as a pre-dominant operative force, ‘fear’ has been 
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used constantly, almost as a deterrent by the rigidly patriarchal society in course of her 
journey from childhood to adulthood: 

“One definite thing in life is Fear. Fear, from the cradle to the funeral pyre, 
and even beyond that, fear of torture in the other world. Afraid of a husband’s 
displeasures, and of the dis-comforts that might be caused to him, morning to 
night and all night too. How many nights have I slept on the bed on one side, 
growing numb by the unchanged position, afraid lest any slight movement 
should disturb his sleep and cause him discomfort.” Afraid of one’s father, 
teachers and everybody in early life, afraid of one’s husband, children, and 
neighbours in later life—fear, fear, in one’s heart till the funeral pyre was lit, 
and then fear of being sentenced by Yama to be held down in a cauldron of 
boiling oil... (The Dark Room 116) 

As already pointed out earlier, Narayan does not describe Savitri’s childhood in great detail 
in his fictional work. On the contrary, he indicates how her perennial subservience to the 
patriarchal set up is a direct outcome of her ‘fear’. This ‘fear’, as she suggests, which had its 
roots in her childhood, lingers on, to become the operative force of the female psyche, even 
when the girl child has journeyed through to adulthood. 

In the greater part of his fictional world, Narayan’s exploration of childhood is by and 
large confined to the male experience. Yet the few stray cases of portrayal of the girl child 
that we encounter in his works portray a depressing spectacle of subservience, acquiescence 
and occasional passive resistance to a rigidly patriarchal society. In most cases, the dominant 
emotion that overrides all other feelings of the female psyche is that of fear. Savitri’s allusion 
to ‘Yama’ in her famous proclamation of ‘fear’ in The Dark Room also underlines how an 
Indian woman hailing from a traditional household is gradually conditioned from childhood 
to build faith in an oppressive, imaginative world dissociated from reality. This imaginative 
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world is by and large woven around myths, legends, gods and goddesses rather than a 
pragmatic world of action, reason, independence and equal opportunities. Fear of the 
patriarch and an overwhelming apprehension of any form of marginal contravention of the 
patriarchal social code serve as the driving force behind the collective construction of this 
world of blind faith and grand delusion. Yet it is interesting to observe that seeds of 
discontent, disgruntlement and resistance are not negated and dismissed altogether by all 
female protagonists. 

In Narayan’s short story ‘The Performing Child’, Kutti, the girl child passively resists in 
her own way and succeeds in thwarting the patriarchal ploy of subjugation and exploitation. 
In Narayan’s story, Kutti defies her parents from being coerced into working as a child artist 
in films. Through Kutti’s character, Narayan asserts the rights of a girl child, asserting her 
prerogative to explore her girlhood in her own way and not be exploited by film makers and 
parents for commercial gains against her wishes. In spite of grudgingly walking through the 
trial for the relevant role under extreme parental pressure, Kutti thwarts off the lure of the 
glamour world in spite of repeated cajoling and inveigling from both her parents: ‘No 
mortgages, no debts, money for everything. See here, my girl, I may even throw up this dirty 
work and do something else. After this picture the baby will be in demand everywhere. I will 
buy a house for her in the extension.’ (The Performing Child 114) It is also significant to 
note that the Kutti’s rehearsal performance was a song based ‘on an invitation to Lord 
Krishna’ once again reaffirming the childhood conditioning of the girl child through various 
myths and legends ( The Performing Child 113). On the actual day of the shooting, Kutti was 
found, ‘curled up at its (linen basket in an ante-room) dark bottom with her unbraided hair 
covering her face’ (The Performing Child 115). Kutti’s conversation with her mother after 
her recovery in the hospital reveals her disapproval and quiet resistance towards her parents’ 
plans. The striking affinity of Kutti’s resistance with that of Savitri (who also tends to confine 
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herself to the ante ‘dark room’) is indeed noteworthy. In both cases, fear seems to be the 
over-dominant force, paving the way for some sort of a belated passive retaliation though at 
the expense of the individual self. In case of Kutti, unlike that of Savitri, the resistance is 
successful as her mother assures her that she would not compel her into anything against her 
wishes: 

On the way home mother asked, ‘What made you get into the basket, child?’ 
Kutti paused for a while, and asked with puckered brow. ‘Are those people 
gone?’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘The cinema men.’ 

‘Yes’. 

‘Mother, if they ever come to our house again, I will go back to the basket and 
never come out of it.’ 

Mother hugged her close and said, ‘Don’t fear. I will see that they don’t 
trouble you hereafter.’ (The Performing Child 116) 

If Kutti fights for her rights in her own way, the other girl child Leela in Narayan’s short story 
‘Leela’s Friend’ embodies quintessential innocence of the child’s world, thereby exposing the 
hypocrisy and hollowness of the adult value system. In fact, Narayan provides a different 
glimpse of the innocent child’s world in ‘Leela’s Friend’ where Leela’s unconditional 
friendship touches the readers’ hearts. In the tale we find Leela, the five year old daughter of 
Mr Sivasanker forming a deep bonding with the new domestic help Sidda, who, later in the 
tale is wrongly accused of stealing Leela’s gold chain. At the end of the story even when 
Leela’s parents are convinced that Sidda is not the culprit they do not reinstate him. After 
finding the lost chain in a tamarind pot in the kitchen, Mr and Mrs Sivasanker, instead of 
atoning for their follies, they tend to rely more on the cops report of the dubious criminal past 
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of Sidda. Narayan here contrasts the innocence of the child’s world with the hypocritical adult 
world of deceit and duplicity exemplified through her parents. Leela’s yearning for Sidda is 
paid no heed to by her parents, as they firmly execute their decision to dismiss Sidda, in spite 
of evidences pointing to the contrary. 

Irrespective of gender, fear continues to be the oppressive force in the children’s world of 
Narayan’s fiction. The roots of this fear interestingly coincide with Narayan’s own 
biographical circumstances. One of eight children, Rasipuram Krishnaswami Iyer 
Narayanswami was bom in Madras to a rather conservative Brahmin family. Living with his 
grandmother and uncle during his childhood, his first experience of school, as he recollects in 
his memoir My Days: A Memoir was fraught with fear and apprehension: ‘On the first day I 
wept in fear. The sight of my classmates shook my nerves. An old man with silvery stubble on 
his chin, turban crowning his head, clad in a striped coat without buttons and a white dhoti, a 
short cane permanently tucked under his arm, presided over the class of infants.’ (My Days 8) 
The school building in itself is also described in a foreboding manner, as the writer recalls, ‘it 
was a gaunt-looking building with a crucifix on its roof, and I hated it at first sight.’ (My Days 
8) The experience of school life, as portrayed in Narayan’s fictional world is an oppressive 
one. It seems more like an incarceration where most teachers and instructors were ruthless 
disciplinarians. Even in his personal life, as Narayan mentions repeatedly in his memoir, use 
of corporal punishment was very much in vogue and teachers had no qualms in making 
effective use of the ‘cane’ to discipline recalcitrant pupils: ‘He brought his cane down 
violently on the table in order to gain our attention and tell us what to do next. I do not think I 
ever saw him lay his cane on anyone’s back, but he flourished it and used it as a medium of 
self-expression, like a conductor’s baton.’(My Days 9) 

Narayan’s portrayal of boyhood experiences in fiction seems to be a direct extension of 
his personal experiences, as perpetration of fear seems to be synonymous with the primary 
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and secondary educational experiences of most of his male protagonists. In Swami and His 
Friends the central character Swaminathan describes his boyhood in considerable detail and 
readers catch a glimpse of the various adventures Swami undertook with his friends Mani and 
Vellam. According to Graham Greene: ‘It was Mr Narayan with his Swami and His Friends , 
who first brought India, in the sense of the Indian population and the Indian way of life, alive 
to me.. .Swami is the story of a child written with complete objectivity, with a humour strange 
to our fiction, closer to T. Chekhov than to any English writer, with the same underlying sense 
of beauty and sadness’ (Greene 7). As a student of the first form, Swami, four feet tall and 
probably around ten years old revels in his friendships with important people like the class 
monitor and the class bully. The initiating chapter of the novel Swami and His Friends , 
appropriately entitled ‘Monday Mornings’ wonderfully empathises with a child’s mind, as 
Swami considered Monday mornings as ‘specially unpleasant’ after ‘the delicious freedom of 
Saturday and Sunday’ (Swami and His Friends 3). Much like Narayan’s own experience, 
Swami’s thought of going back to school is fraught with fear and melancholy: ‘He shuddered 
at the very thought of school: that dismal yellow building; the fire-eyed Vedanayagam, his 
class teachers, and the Head Master with his thin long cane...’ ( Swami and His Friends 3). 
For imaginative and mischievous Swami, being confined to school was an endless sequence 
of torture. Corporal punishment too had its place as Swami was pulled up for his errors in 
Mathematics: ‘He felt a terrible pain in his soft flesh above his left elbow. The teacher was 
pinching him with one hand and with the other, crossing out all the sums. He wrote “Very 
Bad” at the bottom of the page, flung the note-book in Swaminathan’s face, and drove him 
back to his seat’(Swam/ and His Friends 4).Yet such a repressive set up did not prevent 
Swami from raising legitimate questions. In the Scripture class he justifiably gets into an 
altercation with his Scripture Master, Mr Ebenezer. As an upper caste Brahmin boy it was 
incomprehensible to Swami that any notion of God could be allied with non-vegetarianism. 
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Besides, Mr Ebenezer’s unfounded criticism of Hindu gods and deities outraged young 
Swami at school and he did not hesitate to object: 

.. .Next moment his (Mr Ebenezer) face became purple with rage as he thought of Sri 
Krishna: ‘Did our Jesus go gadding about with dancing girls like your Krishna? Did 
our Jesus go about stealing butter like that arch-scoundrel Krishna? Did our Jesus 
practise dark tricks on those around him?’ 

He paused for breath. The teacher was intolerable today. Swaminathan’s blood boiled. 
He got up and asked, ‘If he did not, why was he crucified?’ The teacher told him that 
he might come to him at the end of the period and learn it in private. Emboldened by 
this mild reply, Swaminathan put to him another question, ‘If he was a God, why did 
he eat flesh and fish and dri nk wine?’ As a Brahmin boy it was inconceivable to him 
that a God should be a non-vegetarian. In answer to this, Ebenezer left his seat, 
advanced slowly towards Swaminathan, and tried to wrench his left ear off. (Swami 
and His Friends 5) 

Swaminathan did not stop with his protest in the class only. The following day, he submitted a 
letter of complaint, written by his father to the Headmaster of the school and got a heroic 
reception from his schoolmates. This triumphant act of bravado serves as a veritable instance 
of boyhood valour and heroism, thwarting the irrational oppressive forces of fear as 
manifested through the tyrannical skewed argument of the Scripture teacher. In the process of 
narrating all these experiences of Swaminathan, Narayan incisively explores child 
psychology. As C.N. Srinath points out in R.K. Narayan: An Anthology of Recent Criticism : 

Narayan evokes male adolescent psychology through an authentic presentation of the 
attitude toward studies and examinations of both the bright boys and the indifferent, 
ever-playful lot, who come across perhaps most colourfully and vividly due to the 
novelist’s secret predilection for them... While Narayan makes fun of the misplaced 
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enthusiasm and easy-to-afford devotion of Swami and his group, he brings out the 
wisdom of innocence in the boys when, for example, Swaminathan is worried about 
the ripeness and sweetness of mangoes that figure in an arithmetical problem. It is 
only an adult mind that indulges in the maze of figures and numbers to arrive at a 
meaningless solution. What does Swaminathan care if one gets ten mangoes for fifteen 
annas or ten annas for fifteen mangoes? The crucial thing is whether they are ripe and 
sweet at all. (Srinath 12-13) 

In Narayan’s portrayal of childhood, what however is remarkable to observe is the wide 
divergence in the coping strategies of male child protagonists from their female counterpart, 
especially when it comes to negotiating with the patriarchal hegemony. In sharp contrast to 
the female characters like Kutti, Leela, Kamala or Sumati the boyhood experiences of Swami, 
Raju, Dodu, Babu and other characters are quite different in Narayan’s fictional world. Unlike 
the girl child they aggressively pursue their childhood dreams even if that implies 
confrontation with the authoritarian patriarch of the household. Such confrontations 
occasionally lead to humorous situations where the mischievous child protagonists execute 
one prank after another with total impunity and in defiance of the paternal authority. Eight 
year old Dodu in the short story ‘Dodu’ dares an ingenuous way of gathering funds for 
fulfilling his secret innocent desires. In a humorous manner Narayan justifies Dodu’s act 
observing: ‘Since he was only eight, nobody took his financial worries seriously’ (Lawley 
Road and Other Stories 139). Such acts of adventurism are not displayed by any of the female 
child protagonists. 

As most readings of Narayan’s fiction testily, the Indian society portrayed in Narayan’s 
fictional world is by and large rigidly patriarchal, where a child’s fate, irrespective of gender, 
is by and large dictated by the hopes and aspirations of the patriarch. The process of 
discipline for most children in Narayan’s fiction is an authoritarian domineering self- 
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righteous patriarch. Even the shortest span of absence of the patriarch from the household 
implied freedom for the child to explore the outside world. In Swami and his Friends , as soon 
as his father leaves for the court, Swaminathan scurries off to be united with his friends 
Rajam and Mani to pursue some new adventure. In such an over dominant patriarchal set up, 
the role of the mother or the conventional homemaker is usually a subservient secondary one. 
A classical example of portrayal of stereotypic roles in this context is Narayan’s novel The 
Dark Room. In the novel, the young boy Babu’s illness serves as a perfect domain for battle 
of control between the parents. At the start of the novel, the mother Savitri is deeply worried 
about Babu’s illness and unwilling to send her son to school; while his father Ramani is 
dismissive of her claim. In fact there is little bit of tussle between the parents on the ultimate 
decision but it is the patriarch who has the final say, being totally facetious of Savitri’s claim 
of her son’s illness: 

“You are too ready with your medical certificate. Babu, get up! Don’t’ miss your 
school on any account.” 

Babu turned on his mother a look of appeal. She said, “Lie down, Babu. You are not 
going to school today.” 

Ramani said, “Mind your own business, do you hear?” 

“The boy has fever.” 

“No, he hasn’t. Go and do any work you like in the kitchen, but leave the training of a 
grown up boy to me. It is none of a woman’s business.” 

“Can’t you see how ill the boy is?”... 

Babu dressed and slunk off to school. (The Dark Room 1-2) 

The lack of women’s empowerment in the traditional Indian domestic set up is further 
corroborated by Savitri’s reflection in solitude, when her thoughts revert to Babu, after he had 
been forcibly send off to school: ‘The boy looked unwell, and perhaps at that moment was 
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very ill in his class. How impotent she was, she thought; she had not the slightest power to do 
anything at home, and that after fifteen years of married life’ (The Dark Room 6). Her 
husband Ramani upon his return from office in the night poses a satiric query to Babu: ‘Hallo 
you are still alive? The way your mother protected you this morning I thought....’ (The Dark 
Room 15). In vindication of his decision, Ramani dismissed Babu’s headache as a ploy to 
avoid school and asserted that during his childhood he too had ‘played all these dodges’ in his 
time: “Listen”, Ramani said to Savitri. “Bear this in mind. There is a golden law of 
headaches. They come in time for school and leave in time for cricket” (The Dark Room 15). 

Perpetration of fear during childhood comes concurrently with severe conditioning of 
gender stereotypes in Narayan’s fictional world especially from the patriarch of the 
household. While the girl child is conditioned and expected to be attuned towards traditional 
domesticity and subservience, the boy is allowed the freedom to explore the outer world 
under the hypervigilant supervision of the patriarch of the household. Accordingly, the 
enforcement of gender stereotypes is an inevitable outcome of the process of such rigid 
conditioning. On most occasions, such a stereotype is aggressively advocated by the patriarch 
of the household. This is evident in Ramani’s conversation with his son Babu in The Dark 
Room , where Babu is not only reprimanded for trespassing the rigid gender code prescribed 
for a young male member, rather a patriarch in the making. Babu inadvertently had tampered 
with the supply of electricity trying to help out her sisters in their arrangement of dolls. In the 
process of harsh conditioning the boy becomes a hapless target of his father Ramani’s 
irrational rage: 

“You blackguard, who asked you to tamper with the electric lights?” Babu stood 
stunned. “Don’t try to escape by being silent. Are you following your mother’s 
example?” 


“No, Father.” 
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“Who asked you to tamper with the electric lights?” 

“Who asked you to go near the dolls’ business? Are you a girl? Tell me, are you a 
girl?” 

The insistent question was accompanied by violent twists of the ear. Babu’s body 
shook under the grip of his father’s hot fingers. “No, Father, I am not a woman.” 
“Then why did you go near the dolls?” He twisted the others ear too. “Will you do a 
thing like this again? Tell me!” 

In helpless anger Babu remained silent. His father slapped him on the cheek. “Don’t 
beat me, Father,” he said, and Ramani gave him a few more slaps (The Dark Room 
48). 

The conversation not only affirms reinforcement of gender stereotypes, but also underlines 
the fact that any form of innocent inadvertent trespass is totally unacceptable and it requires 
strong censuring and firm quelling at the earliest available opportunity. Relentless, firm, 
severe gender stereotyping is evident in Ramani’s admonishing query for his son: “Has that 
effeminate boy eaten? Babu, come for your dinner!” Later observations like “Only a battered 
son will grow into a sound man” (The Dark Room 50) further underline the rigid gender 
binaries prevalent in the Indian society and the conventional efforts directed towards such 
firm stereotypical conditioning that most young boys and girls were accustomed to receive in 
a traditional social set up. Yet beyond such conditioning, Narayan does explore other 
correlated issues pertaining to Indian society and experience of childhood in his fiction. 

In his tale ‘Hungry Child’ contained in the compilation Malgudi Days, R.K. Narayan 
draws the readers’ attention to an age old problem of loss of a child in an open public space, a 
problem that recurs even today in various Indian towns and cities. The Expo’77-78 which 
was organised by the local municipal committee of Narayan’s fictional town Malgudi, found 
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the altruistic central protagonist Raman in the company of a lost child whom he tries to 
placate with chocolates, ice cream, bubble-gum and jilebis. The boy’s reunion with his family 
at the end of the story evokes ambivalent reactions from readers as his father aggressively 
scolds him instead of being overjoyed at the reunion with his lost son: ‘Where have you been, 
you rascal? We have missed the bus on account of you’ (Mcilgudi Days 231). That however, 
is not the end of the story, as scenes of physical abuse follow in the veiled garb of paternal 
discipline. As Raman narrates, the father then twisted the boy’s ear and slapped him: 

“Oh!” groaned Raman, unable to stand the sight of it. “Oh, don’t,” he cried. Before 
the man could repeat the dose, the boy’s mother, with shrill protests, drew him away 
and warded off the second blow the man was aiming. Raman realized that this was the 
end of a dream, sought the exit and the road back to his home on the sands of Sarayu 
(Malgucli Days 231-32). 

In ‘Hungry Child’, Narayan underlines a recurrent problem of most typical Indian funfairs or 
carnivals, especially ones arranged in the suburbs and the rural areas of the country. Loss or 
temporary separation of children from their parents amidst the chaos and thronging crowds 
jostling in a mela or a suburban carnival is not an unusual phenomenon. Such incidents are 
reported even today. However, what is important is the societal attitude to ward off such an 
incident. In the Narayan’s story, when Raman picks up the boy in his much imagined act of 
rescue, the unassuming boy had been sitting on a bench, ‘vigorously swinging his legs and 
amusing himself by twisting and bending and noisily rocking the bench on its rickety, uneven 
legs’ (Malgudi Days 224-25) much to the annoyance of the supervisory clerk. This picture 
was in sharp contrast to the announcement being made on the microphone by the police 
authorities that the lost child was crying and desperate to be reunited with his family. When 
Raman enquired about this strange inconsistency, the authorities gave a bizarre excuse: ‘He 
(the boy) is not the sort (to cry), but one has to say so, otherwise parents will never turn up 
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until they are ready to go home, leaving it to us to keep watch over the little devils. It’s a 
trick’ (Malgudi Days 225). The officials also remonstrated against the paper work to be done 
to legitimise the tale of the retrieval of the abandoned child. Unfortunately it was Raman, the 
relatively naive good Samaritan who had to bear the brunt of the supervisory clerk’s wrath 
largely out of sheer compassion for the lost boy: ‘Why don’t you people keep an eye on your 
children? Don’t lose him again... It is a bother to keep such a boy here...can’t attend to any 
routine work. Now I’ll have to stay here till midnight to clear my papers’ (Malgudi Days 
225). 

Strangely, the boy, who Raman had guessed to be around five to seven years of age, did 
not display any obvious signs of the trauma of separation from his parents and family. In the 
interim period, in Raman’s company, the boy continued to display his usual mischievous 
nature till he was ultimately re-united with his parents. The reunion with his parents is 
accompanied with both verbal abuse and physical violence, with the traditional Indian mother 
or ‘ Amm a’ (as the boy calls), coming to rescue of the child from his father’s ire and 
annoyance. 

As exemplified through this boy’s character, portrayal of childhood in several of 
Narayan’s works is one of ruthless suppression and parental domination. The defiant 
recalcitrant child ploughing turbulently through his or her childhood is perennially engaged in 
evolving survival strategies to evade corporal punishment and battle odds of life through 
various difficult circumstances. The child’s anger is often ventilated through the mischievous 
side of the character or as a means of escape from the drudgery and monotony of life. In case 
of the lost boy in ‘Hungry Child’, in the interim period before being reunited with his parents, 
the boy ‘toppled flower pots, tore off posters, performed an occasional somersault wherever 
he found a little free space, splashed water from fountains, particularly on passing children; 
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he also wrenched himself free and dashed forward to trip up any other boy of his age or tug at 
the pigtail of a girl; he picked up pebbles and aimed them at light bulbs’ ( Malgudi Days 230). 

Exploration of fear and childhood in Narayan’s fictional world makes for further 
interesting observations. Through an exploration of fear during childhood, Narayan provides 
a rare social perspective as well. Narayan needs to be lauded for pointing out all these 
lacunae that plagued the contemporary Indian society in a manner that amuses more than 
intriguing his readers. In his novel The Guide , R.K. Narayan through Raju’s recollection of 
childhood, provides a detailed picture of the pyol school. The use of the ‘cane’, emblematic 
of corporal punishment in education, too proved to be effective out here as Raju recalled, the 
teacher ‘made us read aloud from our books and copy down the letters on our slates, and 
looked through each and gave corrections and flicks from the cane for those who repeated 
their follies’ ( The Guide 26). Yet through the description of the proceedings of the pyol 
school Narayan drew attention to the plight of the village teachers and the difficulties they 
faced. As P.K. Singh observes in The Novels of R.K.Narayan: A Critical Evaluation : ‘...in 
The Guide, the poor and inadequate teaching system of Indian village schools where the 
teachers interest in one rupee a month and anything in kind which the pupils brought him. 
But, simultaneously, Narayan seems to be sympathetic with the economic dependence of the 
village school masters, because their poverty accounts partly for the poor teaching in the 
village schools... ’ (Singh 10-11). While the roots of the fear can by and large be traced to the 
over dominant and rigid patriarchy, in most cases, as discussed in the essay, fear is a direct 
outcome of the rigid imposition of the patriarchal social code of conduct. While the struggle 
of the girl child is certainly more arduous, the boyhood experiences though more adventurous 
are no less exacting and challenging. Fear is also infused within the child’s world to further 
reinforce the binaries of gender stereotypes as endorsed by the patriarchy. Exploring 
childhood experiences, in his typical witty humorous manner, Narayan also takes a dig at the 
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prevalent educational system. Most of his child protagonists seek release from the stifling 
entrapment advocated in the guise of the conventional formal education system. This 
yearning for liberty is remarkably expressed in Swami and His Friends through the character 
of Swami. It is in the explorations of the world of nature and sports beyond the clutches of 
routine discipline and tyranny of rules and regulations that Swami finds peace, joy and 
freedom. This taste of freedom brought harmony and calmness to the child’s mind: ‘The 
river’s mild rumble, the rustling of the peepal leaves, the half-light of the late evening, and 
the three friends eating, and glowing with new friendship—Swaminathan felt at perfect peace 
with the world’ (Swami and His Friends 16). Beyond liberty and exploration of nature 
children also found emotional security in extension of unconditional affection. Closely 
echoing Narayan’s own closeness with his maternal grandmother Parvathi in real life, Swami 
too found security in unconditional love of his grandma: ‘After the night meal, with his head 
on Granny’s lap, nestling close to her, Swaminathan felt very snug and safe in the faint 
atmosphere of cardamom and cloves’ (Swami and His Friends 17). 
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